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get as fine a grading of each of these abilities as is at present
possible.
ii. A NEW READING-SCALE:- (a) WORD-RECOGNITION
The scale consists, as will be seen, of thirty-three sentences
arranged in order of difficulty, both as regards their mechanical
elements and as regards their comprehensibility. The sentences
themselves were constructed and tried out one by one with a
number of children of varying ages from five and a half to eleven,
modified where necessary, placed tentatively in the scale at what
was thought to be a suitable point, and then moved backward
or forward along the scale as circumstances dictated. After a
preliminary standardization, which led to further verbal modifica-
tions, the scale was used in thirty schools of different types chosen
in order to get a fully representative sample for standardization
purposes. The graph shown at p. 102 shows the average scores
for mechanical reading only, obtained by using the scale with
some two hundred children in each of the ten half-yearly age
groups from five and a half to ten and a half. From the scores
actually obtained the line of norms, also shown on the graph,
was drawn.
An examination of the line of norms shows that the progress
of the child in mastering the difficulties of mechanical reading,
as measured by this scale, is at a rate represented by an increase
of one sentence every three months (or four per year). But in
deciding how far the child can read mechanically along the
scale, we allow him to make a total of four unmistakable errors
before pulling him up, local pronunciations, like kewpon for
coupon^ not being counted against him. Thus, if he makes his
fourth error in mechanical reading in the twelfth sentence we
say that he has made 12 -~ 4, or three years of progress. More-
over, as we consider it is necessary for him to have reached the
age of five and a half before he can be expected to read at all,
we credit him with five and a half years and add it to the number
of years of progress he has made. We can then say that his
reading age is five and a half plus three or eight and a half years,
It will be seen that the graph of the average scores actually
obtained departs to a significant extent at two points only from
the line of norms which has been adopted. These points mark,
respectively, the age (a) when children are ready to leave the
infants' schools and (b] when they are about to take the examina-
tions which qualify for entrance to secondary schools. It is not
unreasonable to suppose that at these two stages in their career
a little more attention than usual is being given in school to the